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faithful who can come in." If that was his idea, he
was soon disillusioned, for his uncle. Earl de Grey,
strongly disapproved of his Radicalism, and would
give no countenance to his candidature in his electoral
preserves. Ultimately, though with much dubiety, he
fixed upon Hull. The moral reputation of this seafaring
borough and the political sincerity of its " free and
independent burgesses " left a great deal to be desired,
while the difficulty of framing a political programme
acceptable to any normal constituency sorely perplexed
him. This perplexity was reflected in the brevity and
vague Liberal banalities of his election address, which
was issued on May 7. In a letter to Hughes, written
ten days later, he discusses his difficulties :

" I feel every day more how widely I differ from all
existing parliamentary parties, and on what utterly
different grounds my faith rests. So pray send me a
good lot of true principles from the wilds of Old Square
to cheer my heart before I fight with these very great
beasts at Hull As to my prospects there, I do not know
what to think. You see, I am not the man to represent '
the Middle Classes, although on all commercial and
financial questions I ought to please them; always
excepting Cobden's rot about the Expenditure of '35,
which, however, no one now believes ; and although I
believe, being a conceited dog, that I know more about
their real interests than they do themselves/1

Another reason for his hesitation was that he was
compelled to ally himself with the sitting Member,
Mr. James Clay,1 whose Liberalism was of the tepid
brthodox type,

, _ * The great authority on whist.   He was a friend of young DfamwsU la
/t&36, and was with him at Malta.   " To govern men/* wites Dizzy t&

li& i^tker, " yoii must either excel them in their ac^mpliataaati ov

despise them.   Clay does one, I do the other/'